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THE XOVELLETTE 



ARVID NYHOLM 



CHICAGO ARTISTS' EXHIBITION 

J3Y HENRY CHARLES PAYNE 



IT would seem that there must be a 
peculiar vitality in the art germ, or 
why should we find it so often flowering 
— and abundantly — in soil unkindly, and 
with little fostering care? To those of 
us who have the annoying habit of ques- 
tioning, this reflection most naturally 
took shape while viewing the recent ex- 
hibition of work by the members of the 
Chicago Society of Artists. Surely, we 
said, only by virtue of some inherent 
principle of life could art grown here 
make so excellent a showing. 

It would not be gracious, nor would it 
be true, to say that Chicago Art receives 
no local encouragement. But when the 



consideration given it is compared with 
such claims as were here amply justified, 
it seems inadequate, disproportionate. 

We look at paintings in several ways, 
and two of these are very respectable. 
Either we think of them as demonstra- 
tions of skill, and value them for their 
technical qualities, or we ask something 
more than good workmanship — ideas, 
sentiment, good color, and forms. 

The present writer, while admitting 
the propriety of the first and more pro- 
fessional view, as by the grace of re- 
peated failures in merely painting well 
he needs must, is yet strongly prepos- 
sessed in favor of the other, and the fol- 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



lowing comment that he makes by re- 
quest must, of necessity, acknowledge 
this prepossession. 

We tend to landscape in our American 
art, a tendency explained both by the 
splendid range of subject matter and 
the greater freedom from academic re- 
straints that is permitted in this field. 
Even when people are introduced in our 
landscapes they usually are treated as 
accents, happy accidents of line and 
color, and not considered very seriously. 

In all of the pure landscapes, as well 
as in the landscapes and figure composi- 
tions shown in the Chicago Society of 
Artists' exhibition, the note of person- 
ality was strongly felt — varying only in 
degree according to temperament and 
capacity. 

Mr. H. Leon Roecker's four land- 
scapes were very personal ; yet he did 
not press his own private view of his 
subject any farther upon the observer 
than he should. His mental attitude to- 
ward nature is distinguished, his grasp 
of essential truth is firm, his full-toned, 
low-pitched harmonies of color are well 
adjusted to their determined scale, and 
the whole effect produced is truly seduc- 
tive. 

So, too, some of Mr. Frank Phoenix's 
canvases commended themselves. As 
interpretations of nature they are ex- 
emplary, reporting neither too much nor 
too little. 

Mr. F. C. Peyraud, likewise, made one 
clearly understand his own strong con- 
viction and feeling about nature. His 
canvases, like his thoughts, are large in 
significance, and while executed with the 
skill of an accomplished painter im- 
pressed one chiefly by some beauty of de- 
sign disassociated from subject and 
technique, so far as possible. 

To transcribe with paint open coun- 
try, to make skies seem far, and the 
aerial planes of the picture true, from 
nearest bit of foreground to farthest dis- 
tance, as Mr. John F. Stacy, Mr. Adolph 
Shulz, and Mr. George F. Schultz, Mr. 
Wilson Irvine, Mr. Allan Philbrick, Mr. 
Alfred Juergens, Miss Lucie Hartrath, 
and many others did, betokened achieve- 
ment of a very high order, and gave this 



portion of the exhibition the distinction 
that attaches to mature accomplishment. 

And there were other paintings of note 
— for instance, those by Mr. Rudolph F. 
Ingerle and by Mr. Frank Dudley, which 
were technically good, and in sentiment 
pleasing. 

Painters invariably find special inspi- 
ration in old world themes, because life 
and its various manifestations seem there 
to be related. Every bit of man's handi- 
work, from thatched-roofed cottages to 
moss-grown ridges and walls or splen- 
did cathedrals, seem as much a part of 
the scene as the sky that is over it and 
gives the picture its beauty of color and 
of light. So too with the people, and we 
have the impression that the children 
and the grown-ups, market-women, peas- 
ants, beggars, scholars or princes would 
have been found looking just the same 
way and doing the same things long, long 
before, and will be found long, long- 
after, Mrs. Anna L. Stacey, Mr. Ossip 
Linde, and Mrs. S. Van D. Shaw made 
features of them in their pictures. Yet 
I would credit the artists with merit for 
having so transcribed the scenes as to 
make the impression patent. 

There were three pictures by Mr. 
Charles E. Boutwood, one by Lucie 
Hartrath, and one by Alfred Juergens 
that were, as before suggested, conceived 
in a somewhat different spirit from most 
of the pictures in which people arc trans- 
scribed with landscape. Life was pre- 
sented in them, as in Jules Breton's pic- 
tures, in a way that gave it an interest 
beyond that which it borrowed from en- 
vironment. Yet they were of interest 
relatively rather than intrinsically. 

Among the portrait and figure compo- 
sitions shown there were some that, with- 
out prejudice or exaggeration, might be 
called masterly. Seeing the subject of a 
portrait by Mr. Louis Betts standing 
near his picture, the writer for an in- 
stant queried, which is lie? Even before 
the thought could find expression it was 
borne in upon him that art was some- 
thing more than imitation, that no acci- 
dent of pose nor look could be so reveal- 
ing of the man as this portrait was. A 
revelation truly! 




SEPTEMBER SHADOWS 



GEORGE F. SCHULTZ 



Mr. Arvid Xyholm showed a painting 
of a young woman reading, entitled "The 
Novellette," which was distinguished 
equally for its truth and its charm. 

A full-length study of a figure by 
Frank A. Werner, "The Green Coat/' 
shows marked distinction of style. There 
was great dignity in the poise of head 
and body, and in the arrangement of the 
coat that gave the picture its name. 

Eleanor R. Colburn showed three pic- 
tures that were full of the movement of 
waves and the freshness of windswept 
sky and rocks. The figures, while prom- 
inent in the composition, were of greater 
interest as a part of the movement and 
spirit of the scene than in themselves. 

Ruth Colburn showed a little maid 
perched on a wall holding a heart to 
heart talk with her dog, a canvas which, 
if slight in conception and modest in size, 
betrayed such singular justness of ob- 
servation that it was not easily forgotten. 

It would be a pity, even in so brief a 
review as this, to make no mention of 



such exquisitely conceived designs for 
wall decoration as were shown in minia- 
ture by Jessie Arms. Their adaptations 
of natural forms to a decorative purpose 
were exceptionally fine, and both in line 
and color represented the best conven- 
tions of art. Nor should I forget Bertha 
Menzler Dressler's well-observed and 
well-painted expanses of Arizona deso- 
lation, especially the canvas that she very 
happily entitled "Where Silence Reigns. " 

Mr. D. W. Goldbeck's life-size nude 
figure of a child among his nursery toys 
must also be noted for the marked tech- 
nical skill, shown in the rendering of 
flesh and other textures. The figure of 
the boy was very well modeled and con- 
vincing. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
whole exhibition of 328 works executed 
with the various picture-making me- 
diums, but mostly in oil, represented col- 
lectively a high order of excellence, and 
a distinct advance when measured with 
the former exhibitions of the Society. 
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